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and” ahaa: nef ication in. its work are’ 
restive . under any control but ‘that. which | 
emanates from the general. body of: the 

membership. They : are ‘unwilling to submit 
to the dictation of leaders and to be required 
to ratify action in whic they ‘haye taken no’ 

part and in regard to which they have not 
she consulted. . The ‘organization ‘of. the 
party. should be. open and hospitable, 
and its action® should have its in- 
ception among the, rank and file, 
Every inducement should be Beld out 
to those who. contributed. to the great 
success of the late election to continue in ac- 
tive membérship and to take part in all pri- 
mary movements,» It would be well if their 
opportunity to do this were ‘secured by law 
under proper reguistion, but so long as it is 
not it should come ‘from 4 liberal and’ ex- 
lightened. system.of management. -The:re- 
sult would be to strengthen. the” party} to 
make it more effective in'carrying on its 
work in legislation and ,administration, and 
to make secure for the future the*support 
which it has now at its command, 


pana nn 
THE CHILIAN URVISER. 

The recent act’ of the Amazonas in stop- 
ping and searching a. small American 
schooner, off the Panama coast, on. suspi- 
cion ‘that she was loaded with arms for Peru, 
has seemed, no doubt, 'a needless affront to 
the merchant marine of a néutral country. 
It is proper to point.out, therefore, not only 
that the. Chilian war-steamer committed no 
breach of international law, but that alre 
merely availed herself of familiar privileges 
conceded to belligerents. The apology 
which the Captain of the Amazonas is said 
to have offered to the master of the Mary 
Z. Hall, after ascertaining /her nationality 
and the character of her cargo, should not 
be misinterpreted as showing a conscious- 
ness of having violated the law of nations, 
for he had nothing of the sort to regret. It 
was probably rather an act of politeness in 
exeusing his. performance of a disagreeable 
duty, during the course of which he had 
frightened the American skipper’s wife and 
family; it was, also, perhaps, an act of 
homage to a flag which Chilian soldiers and 
sailors have always held in respect. 

Undoubtedly it would be a ‘just subject of 
complaint were it to be shown that in exer- 
cising her lawful right-of search, the Ama- 
zonas had overhauled a vessel which could 
not by: any. possibility carry contraband of 
war, And that the Amazonas had, in fact, 
done this, was the impression naturally. pro- 
duced by the first accounts. from Panama, 
which made much of the small size of the 
American coaster, ‘and the improbability of 
her being used as a transport for ammunition 
and arms. But on reflection it is seen that 
vessels of this character might be the very 
ones selected for the purpose in question. 
They could not carry vast quantities of arms; 
but in that sort of merchandise a small space 
suffices for avery great’value; besides, it-is 
frequently found advisable not to make the 
entire venture, when\carrying arms to a 
blockaded belligerent, in one large vessel, as 
then its capture loses the whole stock, some 
of which may: be. urgently needed. A small 
coasting ‘schooner, also, may be Jess suspi- 
cious in its movements; it can slip along near 
shore’ when .« vessel of greater draught 
might need to venture out where the war-ves- 
sels cruise. If.any nation at war was ever en- 
titled, from bitter experience, to be particu- 
larly on its guard against small and appa- 
rently innocent craft, it is Chili. 

‘The account of ‘the Amaeonas affair pro- 
ceeds on the supposition, without directly 
stating the fact, that the Mary E. Hall was 
overhauled on the high seas, off the coast, of 
Panama. It is a well-established principle 
that in time of war the public ships of either 
belligerent may detain any private ships, 
even sailing under a neutral flag, in order 
to examine their cargoes, and to find ont. 
whether their flag has not misused to ’ 
cover contraband goods to bé carried to the 
other belligerent. Whether this right of 
search Will always remain in vogue is a ques- 
tion for discussion, or at least for spécula- | 
tion. Sometimes it has seemed too grievous 
a burden upon commerce, although it has 
been warmly defended on the ground that 
it is rarely except in the immediate 
neighborhood of : the belligerent coasts, and 
that vessels’ pursuing their way in those re- 
gions cannot object to the slight detention 
it. might be impossible for 

‘carry out lawful block- 
i by: the treacherous. mis- 
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pe marlin Bincs. the dhe i 
league was originally established, in this. re- | ‘,, 


‘lation, as amore definite representation of a |: 
gun-shot range from shore, on which idea 
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the protectory power of’ the shore was origi-” 


nally based. But in any event, it was clear 


that the Spanish cruisers could not exercise - 
but the check’ ‘must be administered in child- 
| hood or in the: 


the right of visitation on the high seas, < — 

~ With Chili all this is changed!» She ‘is 
engaged in a war. with a foreign power, 
and basa belligerént’s. full rights. Hence’ 
the fact that her search-right was ‘exercised 
far away from ¢ither her.own coasts or 
Pern’s makes no difference whatever; It 
is true that had the overhauling of the Mary 
Z. Hall occurred within Colombia’s jurisdic. 
tiop a different question ‘would arise, But 
as there is no indication of this in the. 
Panama account, which would’ have .been 
certain to mention the wrong done to. Colom- 
bia, bad there been any, we may conclude 
that the detention was on the high, seas. 
Without doubt even this lawful detention 
could have been abused in such @ way as to 
make it a cause of national grievance; but 
there seems to have been no needless affront 
put on the American schooner. 

Re RR RE 
THE NEW MORALITY, 


The Sermon on the Mount announces a 
morality which is based upon absolute ethics, 
a standard in which right and. wrong are 
determined by a perfect ethical sense. This 
standard is for the race, and, its incarna- 
tion in human . society means the . econ- 
forming of ‘individuals to ’the law which 
regulates’ the ‘life ot ‘universal humanity. 
This . ethical’ Jaw is’ not-to ‘be contra- 
vened, Nothing which Hersrert SPENCER or 
ALEXANDER Ban or any other sociologist or 
‘physicist may discover or formulate © will 
change this spiritual sense of right and wrong; 
but, at the same time, it is possible that social 
and psychological students may discover in 
ac of ancient or modern society the 

e ethicallaws growing out of the adjust- 
oie of one relation of ‘life to another; thus 
confirming and: illustrating the physical or 

psychological law ‘which on its spiritual side 
has its finest and highest statement in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. If Christianity in ite ethi- 
cal bearings is thus ‘the spiritual unfolding of 
the great ethical Jaws of human existence, an- 
nome: after a higher fashion, the same law 
to which the experience of men converges, if 
there is such a thing as the natural history of 
morals not less than their positive annoutice- 
ment as the Divine and spiritual law, we 
are at once relieved of the burden of recon- 
ciling . systems ‘which seem at . times 
so far apart as the spiritual ethics of Jzsus 
CuRist and the human theories which have 
grown out of the study of ‘the political, social, 
and moral data of human experience, . There 
pi no. essential divergence the one from the 
‘The New-Testument morality is not 
pe joni it differs only in degree, 
from the morality which has come to rule our 
present social life; the lower is involved in the 
higher, not contradictory to it; and in this 
view. Herprnr Spencer has rendered the 
greatest service to what may be called the 
physical and social department of ethics, 
The lives of men to-day have their 
types in preceding generations, This is not 
merely reproducing: the physical characteris- 
tics of the parent in the child, it is the trans- 
mission of the psychological. characteristics, 
the ruling passion, the indulgence, the intel- 
lectual defect or excess of the parents as well; 
nay, it. goes back to one’s ancestors—grand- 
fathers, great-grandfathers, and the like; it is 
the. of the virtues and vices of the 
fathers to the children through successive gen- 
erations. This will be confessed to be Scrip- 
tural; but. modern scientific study has.shown 
that there i such a thing as hereditary moral- 
ity, and, conversely, immorality, which grows 
out of this fact and largely determines the fu- 
ture character and responsibility of individ- 
uals, ‘Will force is transmitted not less. than 
acquired habits; the incipient brain takes the 
virtues or vices of its originator and transmits 
them as a part of its organic life. 

$6 We inr-thia way that-we approach dhis of the 
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of parents if the 
tendency to the vicious career is to be averted. 
‘It is thus seen that chastity is as truly depend- 
ent upon a right physiological law as upon a 

principle of Christian ethics, The spiritual 
law of chastity is not more important than the 
physiological law. This does not remove 
responsibility for immoral conduct from 
the individual ; it only distributes responsi- 
bility -where it belongs. The moral law 
amounts to but little when the antecedent 
physiological law has: been ignored; This is 
not the place: to. dwell at length’ upon this 
point, but these Dlustrations, taken from the 
strongest passions of humanity, teach that we 
must not expect perfect obedience to the laws 
of Christian ethics when the physiological and 
psychological laws on which human conduct 
always depends as its physical basis‘ have been 
ignored, Commonly in réform, as in chastity, 

people work for immediate returns, and neglect 
the trne conditions on which honor, character, 
and self-dependence are based. The new mor- 
ality isnotdifferent fromthe old. It is simply 
more inclasive, more scientific, based upon a 
wider induction of. facts, fitted closer‘ to the 
conditions of our present life. It is the enun- 
ciation of the law that if you are to reform the 
individual you must not overlook the agencies 
which reform the race. 

asennad 
POWER FOR: ROAD WAGONS, 


Improvement of common highways must 
be preceded by a general realization of the fact 
that. bad roads’ are not economical, and that 
good ones haye'to be paid for’ in one way or 
another, -When attained, it will be by follow- 
ing these simple rules: The characteristics of a 
good roadway arehardness and smoothness ‘ ta 
secure these a homogeneous superstructure must 
rest. upon. a firm, foundation, and must. be 
maintained by adequate drainage; an intelli- 
gent idea of what is to be attempted must first 
be reached, and then the work must remain 
permanently in charge of one person of proved 


capacity, thus alone securing personal atten- 


tion and responsibility, 

But ‘whether improved vehicles cannot be 
devised is an interesting question, . Steam 
wagons are no’ novelty, They have worked 
well, éxperimentally, in. England and’ in 
Australia ;- and in some of our North-western 
States, where the easy surface of. the land pre- 
sents less difficulty and there has been. the 
stimulus of a reward offered for success, very 
encouraging resulte have been reached. 
SrzPHENSON complained that, after he had 
overcome, with: his Rocket, the first unreason- 
ing hostility, to. the. railroad, he was exposed 
to almost as great a hindrance from unteason- 
ing faith in it, and such .were the demands 
proposed. in: the shape of curves and grades 
that the efficiency of the engine was in danger 
of being sacrificed. And the road wagon for 
power may also be'sacrificed if the idea is too 
closely confined to a‘modification of the loco- 
motive.and train, There are no such 
alternative difficulties as beset the aero- 
naut. Gniding “and control are easy; 
the, practical motor must develop sufficient 
power, avoid complexity of parts, be only 
heavy enough to'supply the needed traction, 
be able to carry fuel enough of whatever sort, 
that is, be economical, and must be reasonably 
consistent. with the.useof the road by other 
vehitles, This last, in the precise form ‘stated, 
is the demand of law, but nothing niore, 

Still, non-liability to frighten horses is desir- 
able, though not indispensable, To attain this 
in.a steam motor is by no means impracticable, 
but itis not necessary to confine the problem 
to the: capabilities of steam. Compressed air 
may be: turned to use; bisulphide of carbon 
has its advocates and promises'as a motor; the 
naphtha process, in connéction with steam 
engines, warrants expectations; electricity is 
throwing out hints of great and cheap power 
yet to be devéloped by it, and the énormously 


The inebriate, the sensualist, the thief-have | 


vat been regarded as the moral pests of 
society heh been held responsible for 
ary! punished with the severest 
ation ae dsc wiatla wie eeu 
The moral law of the State is thus vindicated. 
But Srewour,; Barn, Huxiey, and others haye 
raised anew the question: “Did this man sin, 
or his parents, that he was born blind?’ It is 
often remarked when a man in his fortieth 
year, or thereabout, begins to ‘drink or falls 
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the vehicle would not direstly turn wastes into 
good soil, but it would do’so indirectly by di- 
Lopeaae 3 transportation tax. and’ inducing 


TN cieaiumgccineoisa, and were 
in'good. ‘part conditioned: upon, improvement 
of the road itself, all the better. Nothing 
needs more to be thoroughly learned than that 


; poor roads are a waste, and that it is only a 


question whether the user will pay in the shape 
of toad tax or. in the multiple shape of horse- 
flesh; repairs, time, lower prices for products, 
and lower value of property: For example, it 
is @ strange fact that grades are condemned ab- 
stractly, but adhered to practically. A straight 
line is not the shortest between two points re- 
gardless of obstacles between them. The real 
question is not one of lineal distance, but of time 
and ease of draught; a mile of level, on which 
a horse. ean trot with his load, may be really 
shorter than half a mile of hard hills. ‘Yet by 
clinging to the unreasoning idea of directness 
the irreducible problem of heavy grades is 
often encountered unnecessarily. . The trouble 
is that the indirect costs are. not recognized 
and footed up, and that the horse, who under- 
stands experimentally the differences between 
roads, is the silent partner and is not con- 
sulted, While ‘nothing can. compete with the 
rail, it is not'rash to look yet for ‘a develop- 
meat of power on highways, at least. in the 
West; and it is certainly safe to say'that a 
general, intelligent, and systematic improve- 
nient of highways, all over the country, would 
repay its cost amply, and would be a much bet- 
ter investment than are. the public. buildings 
and other things in which local pride often ex. 
pends itself. 


ICE: IN THE COURTS. 


Although ice is as old as the glacial period, 
yet it has scarcely been seen in the law-books. 
Until within a few years the Judges have 
scarcely taken judicial notice of it. There is 
vastly more ice in the world than fire, yet fire 


-is mentioned.a hundred times where ice is once. 


It is not named in the Constitutions, Anything 
there may be in the Revised Statutes is tucked 
away where no one finds if, The books on 
Fixtares, Nuisances, Collisions, and like snb- 
jects. do not treatit, yet certainly ice on ponds 
and streaits is somewhat ofa fixture, on the 
sidewalks is a nuisance, and at sea causes dan- 
gerous Collisions. Nd longer ago than 1878 the 
question, was gravely argued in our Supreme 
Court as somewhat of a novelty to’ the law- 
yers, though the Judge said he knew all about 
it, whether ice.in a pond or stream, not. yet 
cut, is property at all. Mr. Samrrretp owned 
most of the land around and under Hsopus 
Creek, at Saugerties; the. OvERBaGn family, 
however, owned a small portion. SHEFFIELD 
had.a dam on his part of the land, which made 
quite a large pond. Inthe Winter of 1876 ice 
was scarce and’ valuable; the dealers sought 
for it in all sorts of new places; and one firm 
bargained forall the ice on this pond. A rival 
firm went to the OvERBAGHS and obtained 
leave to go down their little strip of bank upon 
the pond, and then began cutting the same ice. 
Lawsuit: ‘The court said that as Mr. Suar- 
FIELD owned the land under the water,.he was 
to be considered entitled ‘to the water as long 
as it was over his soil; if it.staid longer than 
natural because of the dam: or by réason of 


freezing, that was Mr. SHErFIELD’s clear 


profit; he -was entitled to.-it; fluid or solid, 
This. seems clear and reasonable, yet it is ndt 
so indisputable but that an earlier case quite 
similar was decided contrariwise.. _However; 
there are some others in. support. . In Indiana, 
in 1870, a man was convicted of a criminal tres- 
pass for cutting the ice on his neighbor’s mill- 
pond; And, generally speaking, the courts con- 
sider that whoever owns the stream or pond in 
such a way as to be entitled to use the water is 
the owner. of the ice ; cutting and carting away 
the fe is only one way of using the water; and 
because another. person may have a lawful 
right to drive down the bank to ford the 


4 'stream in Summer or cross. the'ice in Winter, 


it doés not follow that he may cut the ice as if 
it belonged. to nobody. It belongs to the gen- 
eral owner of the premises. 

‘* A little knowledge [of law) isa dangerous 
thing.’’ Mr, Coats, in Michigan, haying a 
nice pond on his farm, sold the ice upon it 
one Winter’s day to a dealer named Hicams 
for fifty cents. This bargain was madé as the 
parties stood talking near the pond, and with- 


out any writings, Coars knew just law 


enotigh to undersvand that he owned the ice 
because he.owned the land, and to ‘know’ that 
you cannot sell land—not even fifty conte’ 
worth—without a deed. or written agreement,’ 
About a fortnight afterward. a rival dealer 
came and offered five dollars for the same ice, 


wheel, | Coats closed the bargain, and repudiated’ the 
‘a | sale he had made to HicGuvs, for, he said, the 


the po Sigcemcinae 


fe osteo alge and as he had signed 
she was not bound. The two deal- 


. prthiese ery During the law sit the law- 


Yers used part of the ice in cobblers, and the 
in away. But the great prin- 


‘slides constructed in the partition between the | 


two rooms by which:warm air was admitted 
to the ice-room, and: the’ ice was thawed and 
leaked away. In answer to the lawsuit which 


was brought against him for so doing he said; | 
* never meddled with the man’s ice; and be-. 
sides, I had a right to open thie slides and win- 


dows in my beer-room to cool the beer. But 
pane. aka sey a “ they could not 
see. it,’? 

A quarrel over lumps of ice between two 
workmen employed to load rival. wagons at 
the West Seventeentii-street ice depot last 


Summer had sad ‘results. They both grabbed 


with their tongs at the same cake,. Out of this 

,& quarrel arose, in which one struck the othar 

a blow’ with an ice-axe; of which /the latter 

died, For this the former, a boy only 17 years 

old, has been sentenced to State Prison for life. 
‘ ete 
HELPING PEOPLE. 

It is very unfortunate that those who have 
had the most experience in helping. people 
have the gravest doubt of their ability to do 
them any: permanent. good. It-is unfortunate 
for both the helper and the helped, as well as 
for the Cause of charity, which even® the’ most 
selfish:gre prone to revere, To aid our fellows 
is 80 loyed a satisfaction to all healthy na- 
‘tures that any hint that aid honestly rendered 
may fail of its purpose smacks of cynicism, 
Yet, how many there are. who, after toiling 
and suffering in order: to. assist. others, have 
learned that their earnest, painful endeavor is 
without requital. The sweet consciousness of 
effort and self-sacrifice in behalf of humanity 
is apt to be turned to gall when we find that 
they have been made in vain. Retroaction 
from. sympathy, the disappointment of benev- 
olence, wounds the heart and. cripples confi- 
dence in all our kind, 

More persons would be willing to relieve the 
wanis of othersif they could believe thatthe re- 
lief were anything but temporary or that it 
would produce what i¢ cost. But the most 
beneficent are oftenest balked of their generous 
intent, and forced to confess with chagrin that 
their laudable attempts have completely mis- 
carried. Youth is hopeful, eager, susceptible; 
it thinks it can achieve whatever it wishes; it 
haé faith that a good act will yield a good re- 
sult. It tries to confer benefit by giving men- 
tally and materially, and is sare that it has. 
Years and experience beget wisdom and sober- 
ness ; middle age corrects the errors and curbs 
the enthusiasms of an earlier time, The man 
of 45 or 50 péreeives: truths so’sad that their 
utterance sounds like misanthropy : and one of 
these is, that, as a, rule, only they. can. be ef- 
fectually helped who. are. determined to help 
themselves. They may need in thé begin- 
ning; they may require Over certain 
rough places; they may want sticcor when ad- 
versity, for which they are iri no wise respon- 
sible, has befallen them. But generally they 
can get on themselves. . After being put fairly 
on their feet they will be able to stand and to 
advance if they amount to, anything. Aid 
from without will be backed.by strength from 
within; an extended: hand, timely support, 
will prove. invaluable,.and they will prove by 
eae tak Whey ware Poverving-of alt they. have 
received, 

‘To help these is recompense enough.. The 
thought of having aided them is ever grateful; 
it stimulates benevolence; it gratifies an hon- 
orable pride; it inspires us with new faith in 
the great family of which we are one. Happy’ 


‘he who has found such people to help; for 


memory of them helps him in turn by prepar- 
ing his mind for fresh ventures of beneficence, 
and by keeping his compassion warm, ‘They 
are not likely, however, to be the ones 
who ask for support or’ service or who 
show alacrity in accepting it... Those who can 
be really and lastingly helped have usually a 
sensitive pride which shrinks from the idea of 
receiving favors. It is Jikely to be as hard as 
it is pleasant to render them assistance, and 
retidered once or twice they seldom return for 
more. . They are humiliated: by the thought of 
their indebtedness to anybody ; but their sense 
of gratitude is deep and active meanwhile, and 
they rarely neglect an opportunity to repay 
the obligation. They are constitutionally 
efficient, and if circumstances hinder their 
efficiency they are ashamed of what they can- 
not control, lest they be grossly misunderstood. 
Help is so hateful to their independent spirit 
that’ their willingness to accept it is the best 
evidence of their extreme need. . They are ex- 
ceptions to the class generally helped; they 
have: nothing in common’ with those except 
necessity; with them, occasional at worst} 
with those, continual at best. 

The people who ask to b3 kelped to-day, ask; 
for the most part, to be helped to-morrow, and 


the day after, and can be counted on to press | 


their claim any and every day. of. the year. 
They are always putting off on circumstances 
what is due to themselves; fortune is ever dis- 
criminating against them; the world is con- 
stantly going wrong when they. are ii. the 
tight. Their environment is in an attitude of 
Senay uadmlggrtabapars i oreo bait 

down just as they were rising’ to a long-de- 
sired point. They are always on the eve of 
attaining a valuable end, when ‘their ill-luck 


interposes ee ee | 


fully consummated plan’ . They would not, 
.they declare, need help, they would not take it, 
but for this or that, One more lift will be the 


fr al hey hve rete Tt is a conspicuous 
peculiarity of the eriers for help that they 


therybetsgce 3 spoil their gait ; pad eee 
their feet. It is very foolish, ‘to say the Kast; but 


Pye omierste, recap ag: for the women from 


fact that they cannot buy boots with dow, 
pak aay mgr haparpigepriecaapeinr og 
mand. . The shops do not keep them 
ly, it is idle to advise. the purchase.of what 
fs not to be had, When ‘ anything is out of © 
fashion in New-York, it disappears ’ 
It fs not sithply laid aside, as might be inferred, - 
until ff. is called for. There are no old’ styles in 
any of the first-class shops. Ew P 
to auction, or are sent to the country ; abany 
they are got rid of. We have known women to'ga 
to thirty of forty shops for what they call sensiple. 
boots—that, is, low-heeled boots—without, being — 
able to get them. They would finally take what : 
they could find but. did not want. They could 
leave their measure, to be sure, for the sort of 
boots they wish; but those who have done so say 
they have great difficulty in being suited. What ia 
not generally worm if Is hard to have mde, 
Women who have ordered low-heeled boots have 
been. so displeased with them when dome that 
they have returned to the more convenient custom’ 
of buying boots. ready-made. If women ‘could 
purehase sensible boots without troubie many of 
them doubtless would.. Wearing high heels is not 
80 much a matter of fashion and folly as itis of 
convenience and ecopomy of time. 
i i 
The wealth and indebtedness of the differs ~ 
ent States of the Union, especially of the different - 
sections, have increased and changed very. mach. 
during the last thirty or forty years. ‘The Weaterm - 
States were in debt in 1842 $59,981,553; the Southern 
States, $73,240,017; the, Middle States, $73,348,072 
Im 1852, when the first: trustworthy report of the. 
valuation of property was made, the Southers 
States exceeded in wealth the Middle States by 
$806,169, 266, and the Western States by $1,609,759,- 
683... Now the debts of the last two sections are, 
respectively, $45,672,575 and. $36,565,260. The South 
owed before repudiatiqn $273,205.18, and-of this 
recognizes at present $118,967,243.. The valua- 
tion of property in .the Middle States 
has increased since 1852 from» $1,503,256,004 
to $5,516,609,187; In the Western, States, from $879,- 
666,617. to $5,518,681,807. In the Southern States the 
Auditor’s books show a decrease from’$4,861,970,- 
685 in. 1860 to $2,226;144,281 in 1880; owing to ‘the 
abolition ‘of slavery and a general underesti- 
mate of property there. The South is notneariy 
so poor as hag been represented. While its poverty 
is paraded often for political effect, its newspapers 
teem with accounts of the agricultural and man 
facturing interests of Virginia, the undeveloped 
gold mines ‘of. Georgia and North Carolina, 
the industrial prospects {of South Carolina,» 
the cotton factories of Georgia, the sheep 
and tobacco interests of Tennessee, the cdal 
and fron. fields of Alabama, the ofl and 
eotton products of Mississippi, the sugar planta- 
tions of Louisiana, and the agricultural resources of 
Florida, Arkansas, and Texas. The South has) as 
everybody. knows, untold wealth—egricultural 
and mineral—within its . borders,.and it, conld 
be speedily and: fully attained if it would ex- 
hibit any wisdom or even pursne@ course of en- 
lightened self-advantage. .It seems to be,slowly 
though steadily learning ‘that to’ butt: its 
against a.stone..wall hurts itself more than any<-.. 
body else. When the Bourbon element has heen 
fairiy eliminated from.its political affairs it will be 
What & shquld hata mare senees Cae ee ee ee 8 

















for other men, not ran basque re usr 
his own hand, a miserable defaulter, flying from © 
disgrace, It fs said that om one occasion, when © 
some bonds of the county were about to be isaned, ’ 
he casually asked the other officials whose signa- 
tures were to go with his to put. their names ons 
few extra blanks so that he might haye duplicates 
ready at hand in case he should happen to blot or. 
raphael 2 a 
ing his own name.2Never thinking-or least 
néver venturing to entertain the thought—that he 
might possibly have another reason forthe request, 
which went quietly upon the market with ¢ ie rest. 
So in case of a Boston “irregularity” sometwo - 
years ago, the unhappy Cashier cheryed Quen : 
of his Directors had tempted him into. m 

his own account. by observing the ga 
made. for them by operations in m 
which be Ned eosdested in thelr name 
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